TWENTY-ONE IN TRURO'S CAHOON RETREAT 


They have different backgrounds, influences, 
subject matter and mediums, but they are united in 
supportiveness and mutual respect as the “Twenty-One 
in Truro.” The group started in 1999 when two women 
thought the Corn Hill cottages in Truro, Cape Cod, would 
make a great artists’ retreat. Within about a week, 21 
women, all the place had room for, had signed on. 

The venue for their annual week-long retreat at the end 
of September into October changed years back, from the 
dunes overlooking the bay, to the south-facing side of 
Truro's Pamet River at the five Sladeville Cabins (which 
themselves have an artistic history going back to the 1920s). 

“It's electrified but rustic,” said Kate Nelson. “We have 
to prepare for 20- to 80-degree weather, bring boots for 
mud, bring food and artist's materials, but it's great; you 
get to leave your husband and kids, and be yourself.” 


In their cabins’ living rooms in front of a fireplace or at 
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picnic tables outside, some share expertise while others 
work alone, staking out a place in nature by the river, 
creating in oils, acrylics, pastels or watercolors. Some 
draw, photograph, collage, sculpt, do digital printmaking 
or installation art. They kayak and hike. They respect 
each other's space, or as Nelson explained, “We have 
been creating art for a long time, so we know what it is to 
be in the zone and we're respectful of that.” 

At night, they tell stories, discuss ideas, eat potluck 
dinners of salads, fish and chocolate cake. “We are 
increasingly isolated,” said Nelson. “Everyone with their 
face in a cellphone. Good old-fashioned conversation is so 
important, taking the time to be together.” They've seen 
each other through illness, widowhood and the highs of 
grandchildren and professional successes; they go to 
each other's gallery and museum openings. “We have 
each other's backs.” 

“Twenty-One in Truro: Celebrating the Cahoon Museum 
Collection,” up now through May 19, celebrates the group's 
21st year together, underscoring their significance as a 
one of a kind group important to the ongoing continuum 
of American art. They had shown there 21 years ago at 
the group's inception, as well. They gave the Cahoon 
a collection of 8 inches by 8 inches by 1 inch works to 
honor the museum's 2016 renovation and expansion of 


its historic 1775 Georgian house. 
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LEFT: Heather Blume, 
Arboreal Elements. 


RIGHT: Lorraine Trenholm 
painting of Suzanne M. Packer 
painting on the 21 retreat. 


The prompts are pieces in the 
museum's permanent collection, the 
common thread of which is Cape Cod: 
Robert Cardinal's “Three Boats,” Erastus 
Salisbury Field's (1805-1900) “Portrait 
of a Woman,” Daisy Marguerite Hughes's 
(1883-1968) “Provincetown Dunes” and 
Margaret Jordan Patterson's (1867- 
1950) “Salt Creek, Cape Cod.” “Each 
artist chose the piece that moved us 
most,” Nelson explained. “I love the 
luminosity of Cardinal — his background 
blue, the strength of his simplicity” 
and responded to it, in part because 
the painting fits her personality. “I'm 
an outdoors person, hiking, skiing, 
gardening. l'm just a light-filled person!” 

Rosalie Nadeau, an original member 
of the 21, reacted to the Field. “I'm fortunate in that | 
had already made a painting whose subject is light on 
life. | paint representationally, so this was a wonderful 
chance for me to take what | thought what was a major 
of piece of mine and connect it to the tradition.” Nadeau 
worked on draggers for scallops and flatfish in the 
1970s; that gave her a heightened sense of light on 
water, how it refracts through the moisture in the air - 
which illuminates her art. “The figure of a woman might 
be waiting for a boat to come in.” 


Joyce Zavorskas, also one of the original 21, illustrated 
blast furnaces at one corporation, eventually working 
for a commercial art studio which she “dropped like a 
hot brick after 13 years” to do her own work. “Being a 
printmaker for indoors many years | never saw the sun. 
| was basically an outdoors person, so | gave up etching 
and lithography, turned to plein-air painting. | fell in love 
with monotypes. A Degas exhibit opened up my eyes. 
His paintings and monotypes of the South of France 
reminded me of the Cape's 
pathways into the dunes. 
Monotype is so easy; you can 
just put layer on layer.” 

Her oil on wood panel is 
inspired by Hughes’ painting. 
“| like it because it tells so 
many stories, like the story 
unfolding of the cottage in 
the woods - reminding me 
of my childhood, when my 
family spent summers at a 
cottage in Eastham.” 

Carol Odell, who, with her 
husband, runs a well-known 
gallery in Chatham, is, like 
the other 21, a trained artist. 
(Coincidentally, Odell and 
Nelson were both pre-med 
before art called.) Odell's 
abstract work was inspired 
by Patterson's painting. 
“She deals with the same 
problems | do, with the same 
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TOP: Kate Nelson, Bluer 
Than Thought, Cleaner Than 
Number. 


BELOW LEFT: Jane Lincoln, 
Three Blues. 


BELOW RIGHT: Rosalie 
Nadeau, Anticipating, 36" 
x24". 
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compositional elements of light and verticals. But my painting 
contrasts with hers because mine is non-representational and my 
color palette is entirely different, cool where hers is warm. When 
asked to respond | think you can do so in an opposite fashion.” 

Heather Blume, the group's current chair, a painter and sculptor, 
grew up on the Cape in a “nature context.” Her mother, Rachel 
Ellis Kaufman, was a well-known Cape artist who, while painting, 
sent Heather out to play. “I went into the woods to make scenarios 
of what was available.” (She thinks that may be why some of her 
sculptural work is so theatrical. | recall one almost doll house-like 
piece at PAAM just waiting for miniature plays to carry on in each 
room.) “The odor of the pine trees, the negative space moves me,” 
so she created a sculpted tree — which looks like a dryad lives in 
it - to accompany the Patterson. 

“We all understand both the joys and the challenges of living a 
creative life,” Nelson said. 

They say some of their burning ambition has dissipated; now they 
enjoy being who they are and doing what they do for its own sake, 
but still being a “woman artist” is a struggle. They are not taken 


seriously. People call their art a “hobby.” 
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Though the group shows as such at least once a year and has 
had at least two-dozen shows on the Cape, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and even in Truro, England, it is not known nationally. Some 
members have exhibited internationally and nationally, such as 
Zavorskas, Lorraine Trenholm and Blume, but Blume stresses that 
women get neither the exposure nor the prices for their work which 
they deserve. “It's a fact when you appraise work you see a vast 
majority of male artists who sell at a higher rate - period, and 
that's the reality.” 

“Author Henry Miller wrote of his second career that he paints 
all day until the dinner bell rings. Who rings the bell and makes 
the dinner? | don't think it was another man. It's a microcosm 
of the world we live in. No one rings the bell for us, we are 


the caretakers,” said Nelson. Nadeau chimed in, “Women are 
caregivers to others. When we are at the retreat we care give 
each other. We are mutually nurturing.” 

The 21 will have a pop-up exhibit at Truro’s Castle Hill Center for 


the Arts later this year on September 28. 


| Lee Roscoe 
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